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The PREFACE. 

CHRONIC diforders make up 
a very confiderable part 
of the evils with which the 
inhabitants of this ifland are 
affllfted ; and as it is a truth 
more particularly obfervablc 
amongft us than the genera- 
iity of mankind^ it is realon- 
able to fuppofe that this hap- 
pens from our own peculiar 
bad conduft. This the inge- 
nious Dr. Cadogan has opened 
to a public view, and though 
. the 
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the fubjeft is not altogether 
new, yet, his dlflerlation, from 
the truths it contains, and the 
nnode of (Conveying them, re- 
fle6ls much honour on it's 
author. 

The Doctor hath laid great 
ftrefs upon acefcents in the 
produftion of the gout, &c, 
v/hich may not be clear to, 
or received as truth by every 
one. Prejudices in favour of 
them . are very ftrong on the 
minds of people, from their long 
and general nfe , and not eafy to 

be 
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be removed. If this little per- 
formancej which is intended 
to ' afcertain the truth of his 
opinionj fliould meet with the 
approbation of the public^ and 
tend to the removal of thefe 
prejudices^ the author will be 
abundantly fatisfied for the 
little trouble he has been at, 
as his defign is the advance- 
ment of truth. 

Two only of the grand 
caufes, afljgned by the Doc- 
tor, as produftive of chronic 
difeafeS;, viz. indolence and in- 
temperance. 
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temperance^ can be faid (by 
a plain implication) to be con- 
fidered in the following work, 
it may therefore be not amifs 
to obferve here, that vexation, 
by hurting digeftion, and other 
funftions of the body, may 
be jnftly deemed a very pow- 
erful caufe of them. In fliort, 
every thing which hurts di- 
geftion, and contributes to a 
relaxation of the body, may^ 
with great propriety, be con- 
fidered as a remote caufe of 
thofe evils. 



' REFLECTIONS, &c. 

8*N*M comments that have been 
^^^^^^ madcj in order to weak- 
en the opinion of Dr. 
Cadogan, it appears clear to me, 
that there is too much truth in 
what he has advanced. His trea4:ife 
is probably not unexceptionable, 
and he may in fome inftances have 
been too dogmatical : yet that he is 
right in his judgment of the grand 
caufes of moft of our chronic dif- 
B eafes. 
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eafes, reafbn and obfervation feem 
plainly to evince. 

Whether the gout be hereditary^ 
or periodical, it is unneceffary here 
to determine ; that the gout is very 
frequent amongft us is but too true, 
as well as the Hone, jaundice, and 
many other chronic diforders. To 
point out to the public the general 
caufes of thefe diforders feems to 
have been the generous aim of Dr. 
Cadogan, and I hope to oifer fome 
reafons that may not a little help 
to confirm part of his doctrine. — It 
is not to be denied Dr. Carter, but 
fevers may, and do " lay the foun- 
dation of obftru£lion, the common 
and fruitful parent of chronic dif- 
eafes or, that chronic diforders 
' are 
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are incidental " to the workers in 
mines, to the makers of white leadj 
to the gilders, and various other 
occupations and employs every 
one's ohfervations mufi: confirm this; 
but the afflided from thefe caufes 
are few, compared to the numbers 
who have not been obnoxious to 
any fuch caufe. Diforders thus pre- 
valent mull have general caufes^ 
and why fliould not thefe be at- 
tributed to luxurious indulgencies, 
when we fee that luxury has crept 
into the habitations of almoft every 
rank of people ? 

It was a faying, when I was very 
young, that acids produce the gout, 



* A free and candid examination of Dr, Cadogan'c 
diifertation, p. 2. 

B 2 and 
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and I well remember that an ap'ed 
relation of mine never could t^ke 
any thing acid^ as pickles_, vinegar^ 
and the like, without a gouty efFed 
aim oft inftantly following. The 
obfervations I have lince piade has 
confirmed to me this tendency in 
acids. Dr. Cadogan has told us, 
that things acefcent are in their 
nature, much more prejudicial than 
things already four ; for, befides^ 
that people take not them in any 
quantity, the acefcent never become 
four but by the aS: of fermentation, 
which J being raifed in the ftomach, 
where it ought never to happen, 
produces ftrange tumults, wind, 
vaporj gas, that is that fume ari- 
fing from fermenting liquors of any 
kind^ which has been known fome- 

times 
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times to kill at a ftroke^\" — If the 
above be true, that acids tend 
greatly to produce the gout, which 
may be julUy chofen a 
tative ^ of the whole circle of chronic 
diforders\ and that weak ftomachs 
will have an acid generated in them 
from acefcent things, it goes a great 
way in accounting for chronic dif- 
eafes without calling in the aid of 
fuperabundance of food, or any other 
concurring caufe. 

It is a prevailing notion that fuch 
and fuch things, which are gene- 
rally reputed antifeptics, are necef^ 
fary to be taken to prevent a putrid 

* Dlflertation on the gout, &c. p. 58, 59. Tixth edition, 
t Ibid. p. 9. 



dif- 
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diffolutioii of the blood ; but tlie 
greateil part of thofe, who are of 
this opinion, feem not to be aware 
that evils are likely to arife from the 
contiary extreme. Yet this is evi- 
dently the cafe for thefe antifeptics, 
moft of which are either acid, or 
acelcent. when taken too freely, 
mnft occaCon too great a predomi- 
nancy of an acid acrimony and 
various kinds of obftruftions will be 
thereby produced. It may be pre^ 
fumed, that the humours of peo- 
ple who take plenty of vegetable^ 

* That concretions are formed by means of an acid is 
highly prohriblc, from the power alkalis have of diffol- 
ying thofe calculi, which it is likely they ejffedl by dif- 
canapofition ; the alkalis having a greater affinity, thaa 
ihp bafes of thofe calculi, with their acids. 



as 
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as well as animal food, rarely run 
fpontaneoufly into a piitrici ftate 
The weak texture of the blo< ci, in 
relaxed habits, does not proceed 
from a putrefcent acrimony, but a 
languid vh' vitte^ and therefore the 
blood wants not many things of the 
acid or aceicent kind to preferve it, 
which have a tendency to weaken, 
rather than lh*engthen, the powers 
of nature. The ttate of the blood 
of thofe patients, who are called 
fcorbutic, from the appearance of 
cuticular eruptions, may induce us 
to believe that a putrefcent acri- 
mony is feldom the caiife of thofe 
frequent eruptions we fee, and 

* Contagion, and all other caufes, that are accidental, 
capable of producing this efFeil, are excluded here. 

which 
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which are therefore, improperly, 
called fcorbutic. 

To confider a few of thofe things, 
which feem to he received amono-ft 

o 

US as maxims in phyfic, and fee 
what inferences may be drawn from 
a comparative view of them may 
perhaps elucidate the point in hand. 

Animal bodies have all a great 
pronenefs to putrefaction ; and it is 
well known that heat accelerates 
the fame very greatly : therefore, 
in a proportion to the heat of our 
bodies, the putrefactive procefs will 
be quicker or flower. 

Accordinp; as the action and re- 
aftion of the blood and velTels upon 

each 
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eack otli£r are more or lefs power- 
ful, which, in a natural ftat^, de- 
pends upon the degree of elafticity 
in the fibres, fo will the iheat be 
greater or lels : therefore,' in per- 
ions of ttrong, elaftic fibres, the 
putrefadive procefs will be quicker, 
than in thofe of weak, lax fibres,™ 
Strong, tenfe fibres are the refmlt of 
exerclfe ; weak, lax fibres^ of inac- 
tivity. 

The learned Dr. Huxham, In his 
Effay on Fevers tells us, that " a 
perfon, who lives on nothing but 
mere water, and flcfli or fifli, with- 
out any thing either acid or acef- 
cent, foon contrails a very great 



• Page 304. 

D 



rank- 



rankncfs in all his humours l he 
^rows feverlfh, and at length liis 
bipod runs mto .a Hate of pulre- 
fadion." — r- . i 

From hence it k plam^ tliat^ 
certain propoi:tion of acefcent things 
Vo corred the putrefcent tendency' in 
pur animal food is neceflary. But 
does it follow that the daily and 
unlimited ufe of acid^ and aceifc^nt 
things, may not be prejudicial, be- 
capfe a certain prpportion Is necef- 
fary to preferve the humours from 
becoming putrid ? May they hot 
b^ taken too abundantly ? 

If it be granted that heat^accete- • 
rates putrefaction ; and that perfons 

of 
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•J'* 

nron^:, elaftic fibres have more na- 
tive heat than thofe iri 'a relaxedf 
Ibte I if it be Ukewife granted, that 
the former ftate Is the conftant re- 
fult of exercife of body, the latter, 
of inadivlty ; may we not naturally 
conclude^ that acid and acefcent 
things may be taken too abua- 
dantly .by the fedentary ; and that 
there Is great probability, by the 
predominancy of them, of their 
producing much hurt ? 

The diet of labouring men, as 
thofe in a farm-houfe, confifls chiefly 
of bread, pork, milk^ butter, cheefe, 
apple-dumplings, potatoes, greens^ 
and the like, and now and theri 
butcher's meat; with thefe, are 
fometimes united, fait and vinegar. 

Da ' Their 



Their drink, moft freq,uenily, is 
feiall beer and wateiv 

Tke diet of thofe m a^Imoft every 
other ftation of life cofififts of a 
greater variety of aairmal food it is 
true, but tliere are not orfy thofe 
acefcent things above-mentioned, as 
part of the labouring man'^s diet^ 
but a variety of others taken by 
thefe, as wines, different kinds of 
beer^ variety of paddings, and pies, 
&c. and a much more Hberal ufe 
made of vinegar, and other acids> 
and fub-acids. 

Obferve men in the former ftation, 
and you will fee them healthy^ and 
their blood in a rich, denfe ftate, 
notwithftanding the genial heat of 

their 



their bodies is much greater, from 
the vigorous adlion and reaaion of 
their fluids and foHds upon each 
other, than of thofe in th^ better 
ttation, who J in general^ exercife^ 
but little, and have but languid 
natural powers. If a greater pro- 
portion of acefcents is necellary for 
the laborious part of mankind thaa 
for thofe in a relaxed ftate, and who 
confequently have lefs genial heat;, 
what muft we think, when it is ap- 
parent that the latter take a much 
larger quantity of acefcent things ? 

* Tn cafes where there is a putrefcent ftate of the blood 
snd juices, exercife tends greatly to haftcn the putrefaftion 
of then), as is plain by the deplorable cafe which Dr. 
Huxham gives of an eminent fargeon in his neighbour- 
hood, Sffid jnoft probably by increafing the heat of body ; 
and wis there nox a fuiHcient quantity of acefcents taken 
fey «he labouring men, a putrefi:ent acrimony would foon » 

gewrated, %ad deftroy them. 

May 
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May not' an attention to tliele 
cu'cifmMlices' induce ijs ' to believe 
th'at"^ acicl^ and acefcent thing's are 
taken too abundantly by the iuac:^^ 
tiye ?— Sliould it-' be obje^led, that 
thougR the' native" 'heat of body is 
lefs in the inatfive^ than the labo- 
riotis-inan, t^et beat of' body may 
fee, and is,^M 'general, excited by 
cordial, fphitiiou?, drinks, which' 
will anfwer the piirpofe as well. I 
anfwer, that the heat excited by 
luch means is not lafdng and equa- 
ble like the other, and is, in gene- 
ral, affected by drinking of punch, 
ftrong beer, wines, and other fuch 
acefcent drinks j andj if raifed to 
any great degree by them, the body 
becomes languid (which every one, 
knows) afttr their etfeds are aver*'* 

The 



The cordial warmth of thefe 
drinki iiiay offeri prevent acidities 
from becoming immediately offen- 
fi ve ti) tiie ftomach^ and, whilft the 
heat they occafion lafls, may help 
to fubdue the acids * taken down, 
and prevent the fermentative prol 

* Iluxham (in his Eflay, pa^e 304) fays, that " the 
jdrongeft vegetable agtds we take in with our food are by 
the vis vitaj foon changed into a neutral, or a kind of 
aijijJioniacal faks, and by beiflg ionger and longer expofed 
to the aftion of the veflels, and heat of the blood, they 
'more and more approach to' an alkaline nature, and at 
length would actually become alkaline, were' they not di- 
luted, waihed off", and correfled by accfcent drink and 
diet." I cannot form an idea how acids can be thus 
changed without an union with fome other principle, as a 
bafis. The blood and juices as they degenerate into a pu- 
trefcent ftate become more atid more alkalious ; and when 
there are any of thofe alkaline falts to fubdue, it is not 
hard to conceive, that a neutral or kind of ammoniacal 
falts will be produced by the vis vv.x : but if there is an 
acefcency, of acidity prev'alent, over and above what is ne- 
ceffary to corredl putrefcency, I cannot apprehend but that 
there will be occafioned unnatural unions, by the vis vita; 
and heat of the body. - - n viara •' 

du6:ion 
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dudion of otliers from acefcents "^ ; 
but it is highly . probable, that it 
does much more harm than good* 
by oceafioning unnatural combina- 
tions of the predominating acids, 
from which (may reafonably be fup- 
pofed) fpring moft of our chronic 
difeafes. — Dr. Cadogan even denies 
any help wine is to digeftion^, on 
the contrary, alTerts, that it does 
great harm hy hardening our food and 
preventing iis dijolution f , 

That acids prevent digeftion, I 
have great reafon to believe. — I had 

* If cordial drinks do invigorate the ftomach, and pre- 
vent acids from immediately affedling the ftomach, and 
ace&^nts from fermenting, it can be only whilft their 
iwarmth lafts, what remains upon it afterwards will aiFeft 
it much, and more readily ferment. See diiTert. page 65. 

t Ibid, page 61. 

/ been 
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been for a long time troubled with 
a pain in my ftomach, and had 
tried a variety of things to no pur- 
pofe, when one day I thought I 
would try the effed of acids. I 
acidulated fome water with a fmall 
quantity of the vitriolic? acid^ and 
drank freely of it with my dinner. 
My ftomach was more than com- 
monly uneafy for more than three 
hours, when I was taken with a 
vomiting, and threw up my aliment 
as undisfelled as it went down. — It 
is not to be fuppofed that the vege- 
table acids, or the fermenting acids 
produced in weak ftomach s from the 
acefcent things that are taken in, 
will a6l as powerfully that way as 
mineral acids* but I made no doabt 
of their having this tendency. 

E From 
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From what has been faid, it is 
highly probable that a greater quan- 
tity of acid^ and acefcent things, 
tlian is neceflary to correct and pre- 
ferve the blood from putrefaiEtion, is 
taken down by the fedentary : and 
that they are a powerful concurring 
caufe of moil: of thofe evils^ whkh 
we complain of, of the chronic 
kind. 

The quantity of food has been 
hitherto but barely hinted, but when 
the prevailing abufe of this is joined 
to what is above advanced, it feems 
a clear folutlon of the difEculty in 
accounting for the generality of 
chronic difeafes. 

When cxercife is little, and the 
body, for want of it,' much relaxed, 

to 
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to take down a large quantity of 
food which the ftomach can but 
Illy digeli, or if dlgelledj,^^ will be 
more than fufficient to nourifli the 
body, muft reafonably produce very 
ill effeds : but much worfe are to 
be apprehended when an acid acri- 
mony prevails at the fame time. 

I think It cannot well be denied, 
that the ftomach may be provoked 
to take in more nouriftiment than 
it Ihould do in this ftate of body, 
by means of the common decora- 
ments of the table_, faltj pepper^ 
vinegar^ and mujiardj when ufed 

* I believe there are few perfons of fedentary lives, but 
wbat take down too much food. Dr. Cadogan fays, " all 
men eat t\yice. as muQh a$ they ought to do provoked by 
variety See dlflert. page 93. 

E 2 in 
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in excels ; and njotwithft^^nding the 
good qualities alcribed to moil of 
them, it is not unreafonable to fup- 
pofe til at they may prove hurtful by 
their acrimony'"^. Wine/ drank at 
meals, is a great provocative to fa- 
tlety, and thoug^h it may feem to 
invigorate the ftotaach, muft tend 
greatly to hurt by this means, par- 
ticularly thofe who are in a relaxed 
ftate of body., 

Though it appears very clear, 
that every one fnould be careful (the 
ina(9:ive particularly fo) that they 
do not take down too much food? 
and acefcent things ; and that, next 
to exercife, nothing can be fo likely 

* See A free and candid examination of Dr. Cadogan's 
^i/Tertaticn, page4i. 

as 
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as this caution to prevent the attacks 
of chronic diforders in general : yet, 
from the many cares and anxieties 
in hfe, every one mull find a necef- 
fity, now and then, of cheering the 
mind, which cannot be done , by 
any drink fo well as wine, though - 
deemed fo extremely hurtful by the 
ingenious Dr. Cadogan. 

The very frequent ufe of wines 
hinders their having this good ef- 
feS: when needful, unlefs in very 
large quantities ; and, at the fame 
time_, the body is hurt by their 
acefcency. It is neceffary for every 
one to know, whether, when dif- 
pirited, it is for want of what is 
become habitual or not, otherwife a 
perfon may arg^e ^i)a^ to be of ufe 

fre- 
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quently^ which in truth is an 
abufe. 

When we find ourfelves cheer- 
ful aiid alert, can cordials be of 
fervice ? And what plea can be 
alledged to authorife our recurring 
to them at this time ? They are 
taken, in general, indifcriminately, 
but, I am confident, often without 
any real benefit, and too often to 
our hurt. The prevalence of cuf-^ 
torn, and the common mode of af- 
fociation, are all that can be faid 
for the very frequent ufe of firong 
drinks ; and indeed it is difficult 
to avoid drinking more than is be- 
neficial to us, unlefs we could get 
the better of our natural affecE^ion, 
and defire, for fociety. If drink-: 
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ing or not afTociating is the alter-- 
native, and we determine (as focial 
afFe<B:ion mufl: prompt us) in favour 
of the former, let us be careful in 
the choice of our drinks. Inactive 
perfons fliould not match them- 
felves with thofe who are in almoft 
conftant exercife, but drink fuch 
'lic|^uors as are not acefcent^ as 
brandy, rum, or gm_, and water^ 
and thefe with care. 

However repugaant ft may be to 
mens inclinations, and however de-- 
termined they may be to purfue the 
fenfual pleafures of eating and drink- 
ing freely of every thing they fancy 5 
it i^' ^ fa£t, that fio perfons can have 
the leaft fhew of title to fuch a 
freedom but thofe who take a great 

deal 
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deal of exercife ; and fooner or la- 
ter_, the dire confeque^ces of fuch 
an unlimited freedom will be felt/; 

Exercife has the moil falutary 
cffe(£t:s upon the human frame ; it 
exhilarates us beyond any thing, 
though not fo immediately, much 
more permanently, tlian cordial 
drinks. It invigorates the body, 
and enables us to enjoy the plea- 
fures of fociety without fear of fu- 
ture ill. In lliort, by means of 
exercife we may enjoy health, and 
yet take moderately of all the good 
things of this life; but without it^ 
health is hardly to be purchafed.at 
any rate, and moil: aifuredly muit 
be foon impaired by a very free in- 
dulgence in the ufeof thefe bleffings. 

. There 
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There is *one thing advanced by 
Dr. Cadogan% which every one 
ought to fpeak loudly againft. I 
mean, that a man may without dan- 
ger quit at once the habit of free-li- 
ving : this is fo very repugnant to 
reafon and experience, that it a- 
mazes one to fee fuch a dodrine 
broached. Nature cannot bear fuch 
fhocks v/ithout hurt, and when an 
habitual courfe has led us into one 
extreme, the worfl: of confequences 
are to be apprehended from our run- 
ning precipitately into another. 

* Dlffertation, page 91, 
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